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STRABO AND THE HISTORY 
OF ARMENIA 


Giusto Traina 


The historical setting | 


At the end of Geography Book 6, in his general description. of the Imperium Pomaniha at the. end 
of Augustus’ ‘principate, Strabo says: ^ D. 


The Armenians and those bias above Colchis (the Albanians and Iberians) need only. 
the présence of leaders and act well when ruled, but they revolt when the Romans. 
| are otherwise occupied. This is also the case with those beyond the Istros around the 
Euxeinos, except for those living around the Bosporos and the nomads, for the former 
are subjects but the latter, because of their great unsociability with everyone, arë use- . ' 
i less and need only be watched. (6.4. di l ' 


i l This schematic and TE ambal account is obviously structured on hé basis of the cat- | 
- egories of Hellenistic ethnography. Yet, there is no need to doubt Strabo's distinction between l 

. the nomads, tribes without an identity, and the ethné of the Armenians, the Albanians and the. 
Iberians.? We find a similar logic in Book 11 (on the Caucasus and Central Asia), where the - 
Geographer separates the peoples of Subcaucasia into two blocks: Iberia/Albania, and Armenia. 


The decision to consider Armenia as a separate entity is due to the greater importance of this | 


kingdom. Such a difference is echoed in the Res gestae divi Augusti, where the king of Armenia . 
is given more important consideration than “the kings of the Albanians, Iberians and Medes”. 


(RGDA, 27; 31). Strabo’s account of Armenia offers a good opportunity to understand the late | - l 


 Augustan image of the Armenian kingdom, and, more generally, the relationship between his- 
tory and geography in Strabo's work. 
We cannot consider Greater Armenia as an artificial buffer state as is often dad 3 Although 
different from the rest of Hellenized Anatolia, Armenia had a clear-cut political identity as early 
as the third century BCE, when the Orontids, an Iranian family of dynasts subject to Seleucid 
authority, ruled the country as Seleucid satraps/stratégoi.* A stronger identity came with the 
| foundation of the kingdom of Greater Armenia, one of the new independent states originating 
in a massive geopolitical reshaping of Anatolia and of the Caucasus after the peace. of Apamea 
‘in 188 BCE. When Rome managed to limit Seleucid power, and encouraged the formation . 
"of several independent kingdoms in Asia Minor and in the Caucasus, the Artaxiad kings, who 
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. Claimed an Orontid descent took power during the second century and were eager to keep ` 
it and profit froni the crisis of the Seleucid empire in order to confront the development of 
Parthian power. The most important Artaxiad king, Tigran (Tigranés in the Greek variant), 


ruled Armenia from 95 to 55 BCE, and eventually succeeded in taking over the title of “King of 


kings”, seeking to transform his state into a Hellenistic power marked by an aggressive Western 
policy, and ruling a large part of the Eastern Mediterranean.* 

Information provided by Strabo shows how the geography of Armenia took a more or 
less recognisable form only after the increasing Roman interest in the geo-political asset, of 
the Caucasus. When Strabo started to write his Geography, Armenia was no longer a marginal 
land, as it had been for earlier Greek authors like Herodotus and even Xenophon, who crossed 
Western Armenia with his army. 

_ As Alexander never set foot in the Caucasus, Strabo’s image of this region is the result of a 
‘tradition, which consists in a long process of rationalization and the simplification of different 
traditions. Historical information on the country is virtually absent before the foundation of | 
- the kingdom. First, the only information consists of forged mythological accounts connected 
to the Argonautic cycle, provided by Medius of Larissa and Kyrsilos of Pharsalus, dated to 
the end of the fourth century; this might possibly justify the length of Strabo's excursus. 
According to the reconstruction of Paul Bernard (1997), Medius travelled in Armenia in 321, 
at the time of the mission of Perdiccas, or during the ascendancy of Antigonus in 305—301. 
.In an effort to claim some Thessalian roots in the earliest Armenian history, Medius and 
' Kyrsilos tried to find a kinship relation between Armenians and Thessalians, dated back to. 


the Argonautic expedition. This would explain the analogy of the river Araxes with the pe 4 
-Thessalian river Peneius, “for it cut off (tù tò &napáčat) Ossa from Olympos, breaking pers 

> through (the Vale of) Tempe” (11.14.13). In fact, Medius tried to integrate Armenian geog- 2€. 

_ raphy within a mythical context which rewrites geographical reality: “Jason, in order to make ^ = 

- it like Tempe, created the fissure through which the water today rushes down to the Caspian "T 


Sea”. “Because of this”, continues Strabo, “the Araxene Plain, through which. ther river flows 
to its sharp descent, was exposed" (11.14.13). ; 

As usual, local names passed through a Greek filter. This is the case, for example, P. Mount ` 
Niphates. The name ofthis mountain, possibly the Masis (popularly known as Ararat), was Iranian 
but was reinterpreted by Greek-speaking scholars who gave it a name evocating eternal snow 
_ (01.12.4, 11.14.2)7 Accordingly, Strabo mentions that the Seleucid writers seem to have simply 
-. invented more or less acceptable mythological accounts in order to justify Greek/Macedonian 
claims to power in the Armenian highlands.? For the same reason, he names the 'lacóveta as the - 
local sanctuaries in Armenia and Media. Although the word actually corresponds to the Iranian 
term ydzayan, “sacrificial shrines”, Strabo “hellenizes” it, in order to suggest that Jason was the 
founder of these sites, later destroyed by local dynasts (11.4.8; 11. 14. 13)? 

As for proper political history, Strabo is not only one of the main classical sources on the 
kingdom of Greater Armenia, but also the sole author to provide us with a sketch of the 


Artaxiad dynasty as seen from a Mediterranean perspective. Despite his lack of interest in ~. 


his Armenian neighbours, the Pontic Strabo could not omit the main historical events of ` 
' the kingdom: its foundation by Artašēs, (Artaxias) and the spectacular rise and fall of Tigran 
the Great. He also points to contemporary events. The latest historical fact is the seizure of — 
Artagera by Gaius Caesar in CE 3 (11.14.6). We can also consider Strabo’s allusion to the 
rebellion of this city as a result of the crisis of 2 BCE, when the Armenians refused to accept 
Artawazd, a king imposed by Augustus. tox 

"^A cross-comparison of the data can better explain the historical sketch in 11.14.15, where 
Strabo tries to reconstruct the blurred tradition on Artašēs, the first king of independent Armenia. 
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_ Actually, the Aramaic stelae of the king," the site of Artaxata, and the later Armenian tradition, 
show that Strabo (who was possibly hinting at his account in his lost historical books) was trying 
to match. a series of contradictory data.'? Even the story of Artaxias and Zariadris, although writ- ` 
"ten asa piece of historiography, seems to me a sort of “rationalized” version of a Late Hellenistic 

‘Roman des jumeaux, which is very similar to the account of Arsaces and Tiridates, founders of the 

Parthian state, studied by J. Wolski (1962). Moreover, it is worth noting that in the same period 

of Strabo’s final redaction, a new Artaxias (in fact, a Pontic prince named Zeno) was put on the 
: throne of Armenia by Germanicus, and this might explain Strabo's interest in the. activity í of this, 
. king, although he was sceptical about the identity of the Armenian people." 


The rise of Tigran is so remarkable that Strabo needs to write a second historical account pti 


- after the story of the rise of the independent kingdom. Indeed, before the campaigns of |. 
Lucullus and Pompey, the king was able to. control large territories, which included even ` 
Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Sophene and perhaps Galatia. The Romans could not. 
ignore the memory of this ephemeral Armenian empire. Strabo may have narrated it at length | 
in his lost historical work (we must not forget that Geography was conceived as an appendix of 
the History). Despite their knowledge of Armenian history, Roman historians elaborated and 
developed a paradigm where Mithradates was highlighted, and Tigran's role was minimized. 
In the Historiae Philippicae of Pompeius Trogus (Justin’s summaries of his work are the other 
main source regarding the first centuries of the kingdom of Armenia), the empire of Tigran 
was not presented in a separate book, but embedded i in the meg of the Mithridatic Wars and 
of tlie end of the Seleucid kingdom." -> 


Armenia" s places in the oikoumenë 


Strabo deba Aaoi: in the last section ofBook 11 əf Geography, a book sari the begin- 
` ning of the description of Asia. He starts with the borders of Armenia (11.14.1); then he presents 
..the main rivers: the Euphrates (11.14.2) and the Araxes (11.14.3). After some information on 
. the region's fertility and produce (11.14.4), he gives an account of the rise of the kingdom 


|. (011.14.5). He then describes the cities (11. 14.6), minor rivers and lakes (11.14.7-8). He subse- 


quently mentions the most remarkable sources of wealth, the gold mines and horses (11:14.9),. 
- and adds some considerations on its economy (11.14. 10). Another brief passage concerns the 
dimensions of the country (11.14. 11). Finally, Strabo returns to history, mentioning the mythi- 
“cal accounts of Armenian history at the time of the expedition of the Argonauts (11.14.12-14). 
He then goes on to more recent history, from Armenia’s annexation by the Persians to the >` 
empire of Tigran the Great, up to the campaign of Gaius Caesar (11.14.15). The last paragraph __ 
includes information on Armenian religious customs, particularly sacred prostitution (11.14.16). 
Eratosthenes had already noticed the difficulty of inserting Armenia in his projection of the _ 
earth, because the distances there were not measured from the landmark fixed on the Syrian .. 
city of Thapsacus. Later on, neither was Hipparchus able to present more precise informa- 
. tion on the distance between Thapsacus and the "Armenian mountains”.’’ Generally speaking, 
“the largest part of Armenia" (tfjg te Apuevíag Tj nÀstotn) is located in Strabo's Geography 
at the eastern end of a geographical sector stretching between the Halys river and the south- 
ern shore of the Caspian (2.5.31). Strabo clearly shows his hostility towards marginal lands: 
following the tradition of Greek geography, Strabo's interest focuses on inhabited centres.'? 
Mountains and deserts have lesser relevance: accordingly, regions characterized by these ele- 
ments are less important, and mountain ranges are essentially considered as natural boundaries 
(2.5.18). However, the Caucasian regions could not be regarded as marginal, according to the . 
usual models of Hellenistic geography. As a matter of fact, within the framework of Strabo's , 
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'oikoumene, the Armenian highlands form a sort of transitory zone between the Mediterranean 
and the world of the steppes. Although he considers different levels of barbaros, Strabo was rather 
flexible. Nonetheless, he seems to mark a clear opposition between the peoples living on the 
plains and those living in the mountains: the latter are definitely labeled as uncivilized.” : 

Only in later times, and especially around the time of the composition of Geography (vOv), .. 
satisfactory accounts on the peoples situated on the margins of the inhabited world became 
available. Therefore, Strabo admits that an author. called Apollodorus gives better. informa- 


tion on Hyrcania and Bactria; but on the other hand, he observes that the information which. — a 


Apollodorus gives about the Caucasian countries is wrong, as he claims that the Araxes was the: 
frontier line separating Armenia from Iberia (1.3.21). _ 
It would appear that Strabo shows some elements of confusion, which, possibly stem Ben As 
Posidonius’ account on Armenia. In an excursus within his Prolegomena, mostly focusing on 
issues of Homeric exegesis, Strabo considers the people of the Erembians (Eremboi), mentioned 
in Odyssey 4.84 (Ai8fonág 0° iképnv Kai LiSoviovs kai 'Epeufobc). This verse was amended 
and interpreted i in different ways by ancient grammarians: for example, Zeno of Myndos had 
transformed the Erembians into Arabs. While criticizing the. use of this type of amendment, ^ 
invoking Posidonius" authority, Strabo notes that, iri fact, the Erembians and the Arabs have a 
common origin. Then, in the light of a peu and well known tradition which probably goés 
back to Posidonius, he says: 


For the Pene of Armenia, the Syrians, and the Arabians display a great racial kinship,- 
` both in their language and a lives and physical characteristics, particularly where 


they are adjacent (1.2.34). ? 


. According to Strabo, the Armenians shared the same characteristics of other peoples from 


E "beyond the Euphrates. It is, however, an isolated example, which may be attributed mostly to . >. 


Strabo's complex identity, who elsewhere makes this observation about the Medes: 


'* Most of their customs and those af the Armenians are the same because of the similar- 
. ity of the territories. Yet they say that the Medes originated them, and, still earlier, the 
Persians, who took them over and succeeded to power in Asia (11.13.9). l 


‘Further on, Strabo specifies that the Armenians, Medes and. Persians also have common 
religious rites. (11.14.16). This may also explain Strabo's comment on the similarity of the 
Armenians, at least the frontier Armenians, to Syrians and Arabs. This does not necessarily 
mean that Strabo. was trying. to deprive the Armenians. of an Iranian identity: in fact, the 
geographer duly considers the ethnographical and religious connections of Armenians with. 
the Iranian peoples. However, in this context he seems to recall the authority of Posidonius 
(who actually did not mean the Armenians, but the Arameans), in order to express some bias 
. against the Armenian identity. 

The real recognition of Armenia as a distinct territory occurred with Roman campaigns dur- 
ing the first century BCE. "This matches the passage of the Prolegomena concerning the utility of. 
geography for military purposes. One of the elements in this.‘ ‘discovery” was apparently the 
rivet Araxes.” More than three centuries before the expedition of Pompey, during the return 

march after the battle of Cunaxa in 401 BCE, Xenophon’s Ten Thousand had already crossed 
the Araxes without recognizing it as such. In fact, they believed it to be the river Phasis, pos- 


E sibly misled by the Armenian toponym Basean. Xenophon accepted the account of Herodotus, 


who had named the Oxus/Jaxartes™ river in central Asia "Araxes". It is difficult to understand 
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whether this confusion stemmed from Herodotus; or from the existence of various rivers with 
the same name (Claudian seems to be inspired by this reminiscence for the expression Scpthicus 
. Aaxes).5 Alexandrian scholarship maintains this ambiguity: Apollonius of Rhodes calls the. 
"Araxes Keladon "noisy, scolding”, referring to the whistling of the dragon that guarded the 
Golden Fleece. In his lost work Ilepi Trypavnv (more likely a. history of Armenia during 
Tigran’s reign than a biography of the king), Metrodorus of Skepsis evoked an identifica- 
tion. of the Araxes with the Thermodon.” The mistake should not necessarily be attributed 
| to Metrodorus himself? The source of this fragment — the only one evidently attested of this, — 
^ Work ~ does not specify whether the mistake depended on Metrodorus: most likely, this tra- ` 
~~ dition dates back to the third century BCE. This statement follows the conclusion that after. -` 


.. the campaigns of Pompey, there was a better knowledge of the peoples located on. the Eam : as 
© " margins of the inhabited world.” : Es 


In fact, Strabo's judgement of Metrodorus does not seem to be critical Metrodorus and’ 
Hypsicrates of Amisus were not üneipoi t&v tónov (11.5.1). Their witnesses give evidence 
to the development of an interest in the Caucasian regions that begins towards the end of 
' the Mithridatic Wars with Pompey's associate Theophanes of Mytilene (a counterbalance to 
Metrodorus, a philos of Mithridates’s), and then picked up again by the Caesarian Hypsicrates.?! 
Possibly, an author like Metrodorus was attuned to geography and ethnography: he was not 
apeiros, as Strabo, who does not seem to have visited the Caucasus himself, actually recognized.” 
As has been observed by Santo Mazzarino, these authors. “all move in the world of the histo- 
riography inspired by Alexander, and look for myth in everyday reality"? Finally, we cannot 
rule out that there is some reference here to the theme of imitatio Alexandri, well attested by 
Mithridates and pethaps also cultivated at the court t of i Deno zi i : 


Armenia s sethnë and buio 


. In Book 11, Strabo is concerned with the linguistic problems of the Sb con Babel". 

. Accordingly, he pays attention to the linguistic. unification of Armenia as the very beginning 
of the independent kingdom. Joint operations of Artaxias of Armenia and Zariadris of Sophene 
: would have determined linguistic uniformity (11.14.5). In contrast, in the more recent king- 
. dom of Caucasian Albania, “each according to his language had its king. There are twenty-six 

languages, and that is why they do not have easy contact with each other" (11.4.6). On the . 
other hand, Strabo seems interested in the general political consequences of the linguistic : 
‘unification, but not in the Armenian language itself. Yet some years before, the Romans were 
aware of this. As a matter of fact, Varro claims that the Latin name. of the tiger, tigris, had 
an Armenian etymology.” Varro does not give a plausible explanation of the combination 
between the animal and the arrow, but he clearly knew that the Parthian term tiyr (tiger in 
. Middle Persian) meant “arrow”, as it did earlier in ancient Persian. The name is already known. 
| in Sumerian and Akkadiaii in the form Diglat;** in ancient Persian it is attested in the form 


- Tigra, and this may explain the origins of this popular etymology, which, theoretically, could . : 


-have already been conceived as Iranian. The analogy between the rapid course of the river 
and the movement of the arrow is also found in Strabo, in his section on Armenia, but with a. 
significant variant: "the Tigris rushes from this mountainous territory near tlie Niphates, and 

. the flow remains unmixed [with Lake Thonitis] because of its quickness, from which comes its 
name, since the Medes call an arrow ‘tigris” (11.14.8). ADS 

But, if Strabo's source identifies the lemma as Median/Persian, on what basis does Varro . 

speak. of lingua Armenia? Ernout.and Meillet claim that Armenia, by Varro’s times, was already 

ruled-by a Parthian aristocracy. This is not true, as: only after. CE 63 the kingdom definitely 
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‘ruled by an Arsacid king, about a century after the publication of De lingua Latina.” Varro's 
oversight is understandable not only because the Armenian kingdom, after the battle of Carrhae . 
in 53 BCE, was an ally of the Arsacids; unsurprisingly, Caesar was planning an ambitious cam- _ 
paign that aimed to subject first eastern Dacia, and then Armenia and finally the Parthian empire. 
This uncertainty regarding the language of the Armenians depended on other factors: during the 

first century BCE, Armenian was only a local language, and when the Romans began to take an 

. interest in this marginal region, there was still. considerable confusion concerning it, Varro was ' 
possibly. "pred by the i of Tigran the Great. 


Types of human communities 


According to Nina Garsoian, cities were an “alien element” in Armenia, as the traditional | 
settlement. in the Armenian highlands was more or less founded on smaller elements such as 
villages and castles. Strabo apparently seems to confirm this, although he does not draw his | 
information from direct observation. ‘Accordingly, in the section on cities he mentions only 
two major centers in Greater Armenia, both located on the Araxes: the royal capital of Artaxata, 
and a city called Arxata “near to the borders of Atropatene" (11.14.6). Strabo. does not pay too 
much attention to the urbanized sites of Armenia, and mentions them only in relation to histori- 
cal events. Therefore, Artaxata is briefly described, but considered because it was founded by 
Hannibal.” We do not know the source used by Strabo for the otherwise unlocated Arxata.” In 
the same context, Strabo also mentions the minor centres of Babyrsa arid Olane, gazophylakia of 
. Tigran and of his: son Artawazd (Artavasdes). Finally, he mentions Artagera, a MIL fortress 
on the Euphrates, connected to the campaign of Gaius Caesar. 

| Strabo previously mentioned the capital of Sophene,. whose name ‘is transmitted as 
K EUG LE (11.14.2).* Within his historical àccount on Tigran, he mentions the foun- . 
dation of Tigranokerta, saying that Lucullus, after his victory in 69 BCE, “pulled down the ` 


city, which was still only half finished, and, left it a small village" (11.14.15).” A passage from : 
`. Strabo where the city of Tigranokerta is put “near Iberia" has puzzled philologists (11.14.15). ~ 


Strabo’s editors proposed several corrections of the transmitted text: according to a conjectural 
glossa accepted by Kramer and considered lectio antiqua by Lasserre, the name of Iberia was 
replaced by Nisibis. Other solutions were proposed, including Assyria or even Armenia. More 
„prudently, Radt preserved the name of Iberia in his text, adding the cruces desperationis.* Sir ` 
Ronald Syme is the only scholar who tried to explain the name of Iberia in Strabo's section on, ° 
- Tigranokerta. According to Syme, in this context, Iberia was a geopolitical denomination of 
` Subcaucasia. However, this is not necessary since we know of the existence of other founda- 
tions by Tigran called Tigranokerta. In his section on Tigranokerta (actually referring to the — 
more famous foundation of that name near Mesopotamia), Strabo may have added some infor- 
mation concerning a different Tigranokerta, located in the eastern part of the empire of Tigran 
the Great. Recent archeological excavations of this site seem to now prove the existence ofa 
settlément there.*5 If this hypothesis is correct, we have more evidence of the constant con- ^ 
' nection of Albania and Iberia. This connection, which was established at the very beginning 
of Roman presence in the Caucasus, explains Pompey's strategy in 65 BCE, when, instead of ` 
` chasing Mithridates, who fled from Anatolia to the Bosporus, he decided to raid the Caucasus: 
in order to control the whole region. l ; 
To sum up: when Strabo wrote the Asian section. of Geography, he ‘tended to give the 
Romans and the.Greeks of Asia Minor an image of the Eastern world perceived through the 
conceptual gtid of a Greek mind. The case of Armenia was no exception, but is of even greater 
-. importance, as he gives important and unique information on pre- -Christian Armenia. Although 
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Strabo does not seem to be particularly concerned about this kingdom, he is nonetheless a major 
source, provided with particularly valuable information. In the case of Armenia at least, the 
almost complete loss of Strabo’s historical work is highly regrettable. 
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Notes. 


All translations of Strabo’s Geography are by Roller 2014. 
Traina 2015, 44. 

Luttwak 1976. 

Garsoian 1997, 

Khatchadourian 2007. 

Traina 2012; Geller and Traina 2013. 

Cf. Syme 1995, 63, 


. Traina 2016. 
This information could stem either from Medius of Larissa or from Eratosthenes, She evokes the pas- ae 


sage of Jason to Colchis, Armenia and Media (Strabo 1.3.2 = Eratosthenes F IB, 8, 49 PER 
Chaumont 1976, 76. 

Khatchadourian 2007. : 

Traina 1999—2000. 

Haynes 2004, 54. 

Manandian 1963; 'Traina 2001. 

Ballesteros Pastor (2013) claims that Trogus used à 1 historical work competed at Tigran’ s court. 

Strabo 2.1.23 = Eratosthenes F IIB, 29, p. 257 Berger; 2.1.26 = Eratosthenes F IIIB, 25, P. 255 Berger 
Strabo 1.3.21 = Hipparchus F 19 Dicks; 2. 4. 29- ' Hipparchus F 22 Dicks. ; 
Prontera 1994, 846. : . e 

Van Der Vliet 2003, 265. f : l ' 
= Apollodorus, FGrHist 779 F 2. This "Kpalodorus cni be either Apollodorus of Athens or. 
Apollodorus: of Artemita (floruit after 100 BCE). Indeed, Strabo's list of the peoples living beyond 
the Taurus at 2.5.32 ("Those next to the mountains or within them are the Parthyaians, Medes, and 
Armenians, the peoples neighboring them, and Mesopotamia": Roller 2014, 145) reflects a point. of 
view dated to the beginning of the first century BCE, when the Parthians controlled the kingdom of . 


Armenia. Therefore, Strabo might have used a Parthian source such as Apollodorus of Artemita. 
1 = Posidonius F 280 Edelstein-Kidd (Roller 2014, 71). 
2: “I believe that the contemporary campaign of the Romans against the Parthyaians is sufficient proof, as. 


well as that against the Germans and Kelts, for the barbarians fought using the topography in marshes __ 
and untrodden thickets, and deserted places, making what was near seem farther to the ignorant, as well |. 
as concealing the roads and the abundance of provisions and other matters" (1.1. 17). 
Traina forthcoming (a). 

Hdt. 1.202; 4.40. 

Claudianus Paneg. Olybr 160. 


: Metrodorus, BNJ. 184 F 1 = Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 4.131, Mntpó8apoc "Y £v a’ Tév [epi Tiypávnv 


Ov Oepudsovta "ApüEnv $noi AéyeoOat. “In the first book (of the stories) concerning Tigranes” 
© (see Habinek 2007). This is confirmed by another passage, where the scholiast mentions Cleitarchus | 
. using the expression [lepi AAéEavipov (Cleitarchus, BN] 137 F 17 = Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 2.904). 


32 
33 


34 


36 


See Pédech 1991, 67, 


Metrodorus is still a source of Pliny the Elder on the geography of Armenia: HN 1.6 = BNJ 1847 Bc. 
Pédech 1991. 

= BN] 184 F 7 (who erroneously assigns it to Book 12) and 190 F 3. 

Dowden 1997, 115f. 

See, for example, Steph. Byz. s. v "Ynavig = BN] 184 F18. 
Mazzarino 1966, 192: "si muovevano tutti nel mondo della storiografia süscitata da A ccu dios e cerca- 
vano il mito nella realtà quotidiana". See also Giardina 1996, 89-96; Nicolai 2001, 115f. 

Giardina 1996, 

Varro, De lingua Latina 5.100. For the topos of the Armenian tiger, see Butterfield 2015, Hf 

See also Diglito in Pliny HN 6.51. s 


Ernout and Meillet 1959, 694. See ‘Traina forthcoming eu 
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.. 88. Garsoian 1987. 

39. See Khatikjan 2006. 

40 See Braund et al. 2012. 

41 Cf Plin. HN 6.26 Carcatioe certa codd., variants beso et Argiathicerta. See Radt 2008, 318. It may be 
also a Semitic name: see Aram. krk ‘ ‘city, résidence, castle, see Syr. and Mand. kark@, but also Arm. k ‘atak‘, 
. 42 On Tigranokerta see Traina 2010 and the recent preliminary survey in Marciak 2014. See also Plontke- 

Lüning 2015. 
43 Lasserre 1975, 131. See the apparatus à criticis in » Radt 2004,.400, „and the capud in à Radt 2008, 329 x 
"n.14. : o 
44 Syme 1995, 63. 
45 Petrosyan 2010. 
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